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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the 
history and geography of Lake County, Illinois from its 
earliest known inhabitants to the present. The Curt Teich 
Postcard Collection is a grant-funded special section of 
the Museum, devoted to the preservation and interpreta¬ 
tion of the industrial archives of the Curt Teich Company 
of Chicago, which includes postcards and photographs of 
subjects related to the United States in the 20th century. 

The Lake County Museum is a department of the Lake 
County Forest Preserve District. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the Lake- 

wood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084. (312) 526-7878 

(312) 526-0630 Curt Teich Collection 


Exhibition Open daily 1:00 p.m. to 4;30 p.m. 

Gallery 

Research Monday-Friday by appointment only. 

Library 

Admission $1.00 for adults, 50a for students and senior citizens. 
Monday is a free day for all visitors. 

Membership Memberships to the Museum are available through 
the Lake County Museum Association, a support 
group. 

Curt Teich Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday-Friday. 
Collection Visits to the Collection are by appointment only. 

The Curt Teich Collection offers a separate mem¬ 
bership (see below). 


Exterior of the Turf Athletic Club, Galveston, TX. Original photograph for Curt Teich postcard. 1942. 

JOIN US 



The Curt Teich Postcard Collection needs your support to maintain 
quality preservation of its collections and to find new ways of mak¬ 
ing its resources available. 

Your membership or donation to the Curt Teich Collection will 
help provide professional staff to care for the archives, will aid in 
the ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental 
monitoring, conservation procedures and materials, and will help 
support methods of bringing this unique material to the public 
through exhibits, publications, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Collection at the Lake County Museum is a 
valuable resource of historically significant photographs; images 
that tell the history of 20th century America. 


Enroll now as a member of the Curt Teich Postcard Collection. 
Annual memberships: 


Student 

$ 10.00 

Individual 

$ 15.00 

Family/Group 

$ 20.00 

Institutional Nonprofit 

$ 20.00 

Contributing 

$ 35.00 

Sustaining 

$150.00 

Life (One-time payment) 

$500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum and 
the Curt Teich Collection, a subscription to the Postcard Journal, 
10% discount in the Museum store, and a 10% discount on Teich 
Collection research services. 



















Blue Plate Special 



These are just a few of the taste tempt¬ 
ing items on the menu at the Rhine- 
beck Diner, Rhinebeck, NY (FIGS. A, B, 
C, D, and E). The menu items and pri¬ 
ces can be seen posted in white 
ceramic letters on a black felt bulletin 
board behind the counter at the Rhine- 
beck in a 1946 photograph of the din¬ 
er's interior. 

The photographs of the Rhinebeck 
came to our attention during research 
for William B. Rhoads, associate profes¬ 
sor of art history at the State University 
of New York's College at New Paltz. 
Over the past several years, Mr. 

Rhoads' principal research use of the 
Teich Collection has been roadside 
architecture fashioned in the colonial 
revival style (he is the author of an arti¬ 
cle on this subject: “Roadside Colonial: 
Early American Design for the Automo¬ 
bile Age, 1900-1940", Winterthur Port¬ 
folio, Volume 21, Numbers 2/3, 
Summer/Autumn 1986, pp. 133-152). In 
1987 and 1988, some of Mr. Rhoads' 
research branched into a more general 
exploration of roadside architectural 
styles, and included requests to the 
Teich Collection for views of diners, gas 
stations, auto dealerships, and roadside 
restaurants in the Poughkeepsie, New 
York area and in southwestern Pennsyl¬ 
vania, along the “National Road" (U.S. 
Route 40). It was during searches for 
images of these geographic locations 
that we found the 1946 photographs of 
the Rhinebeck Diner. 

(continued next page) 



A. Advertising card for the Rhinebeck Diner, Rhinebeck, NY. 
Curl Teich postcard. 7 946. 
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E. Advertising card for the Rhinebeck Diner, Rhinebeck, NY. 

Curt Teicb postcard. 1944. 

After we had supplied the Rhinebeck 
images to Mr. Rhoads, he sent us a 
photograph of the diner today (FIG. F) 
and told us something of its fate. As can 
be seen from this picture, the diner has 
had a hard life since 1946. It was moved 
some years ago to Kingston, New York 
where the exterior was resurfaced with 
plywood and the interior gutted to 
serve as a discount store. It is now very 
slowly being returned to diner or res¬ 


taurant use. 


Interior of the Turf Athletic Club, Galveston, TX. Original photograph for Curt Teich postcard. 1942. 




F. Rhinebeck Diner, 1988. Photo courtesy of William B. Rhoads. 


Mr. Rhoads' request for images of din¬ 
ers is not unusual. Material related to 
restaurants, diners, and drive-ins is cur¬ 
rently receiving substantial research 
attention. Because of this, this article 
highlights some of the wonderful 
images of restaurants we have found 
while completing research in this sub¬ 
ject area. □ 

-KHS 


How to find it in the 
Teich Collection . . . 


The following subject headings 
from the Teich Collection's com¬ 
puter index could be searched for 
topics related to restaurants: 

ADVERTISING/restaurants, 

bars 

RESTAURANTS/interiors 
RESTAURANTS/exteriors 
RESTAURANTS/ice cream 
parlors 

RESTAURANTS/automats 
RESTAURANTS/street vendor 
RESTAURANTS/catering 
RESTAURANTS/miscellaneous 
RESTAURANTS/pop, 
programmatic 
RESTAURANTS/diners 
RESTAURANTS/drive-ins, 
fast food 

















































Getting An Education By Mail 


By Christine A. Pyle 

When the CurtTeich Postcard Collection 
was given to the Lake County Museum in 
the fall of 1982, funding was available not 
only to organize and catalogue the post¬ 
cards, but also to display them in the 
Museum's gallery. Thirty-five thousand 
dollars of a $465,000 support grant was 
earmarked for this permanent exhibit. 
Over the next four years, as the bulk of 
the Collection was catalogued, a file was 
established of interesting and unusual 
postcards, keeping in mind what the 
public might like to see on display. 

Finally, in the spring of 1986, a committee 
was formed to near presentations from 
design firms interested in developing the 
exhibit for the Collection. F.ach firm's 
proposal consisted of a brief background 
of the firm, the designer's training and 
previous experience, examples of com¬ 
pleted work, their design process (how 
they develop ideas) and an outline of 
how they would proceed with our proj¬ 
ect. Maritz Dimensional Communica¬ 
tions, a Chicago-based division of Maritz 
Communications of St. Louis, was 
selected out of six design firms. The com¬ 
mittee was impressed with their innova¬ 
tive ideas on involving the visitor in the 
exhibit, and the level of enthusiasm of 
the principal designers, Ted Swigon and 
Timothy R. Burke, paralleled that of the 
Museum staff. In his presentation Mr. 
Swigon said, “An exhibit can powerfully 
communicate an idea. This unique 
medium can utilize any other media; tex¬ 
tual graphics, objects, slides, video, film, 
computer, live demonstrations and so on 
.... An exhibit can engage all the senses 
in communicating its message. It sur¬ 
rounds the visitor, commanding full 
attention and invites the viewer's 
participation/' 

Determining the message the exhibit 
should convey to the general public was 
the first step in the nine month creation 
process. Instead of viewing the Collec¬ 
tion as old postcards — interesting to 
look at, but not very important — visitors 
to the exhibit had to be convinced that 
these cards are a reflection of our 
society, culture, and lifestyle over the 
past seventy-six years. “America in a 
Postcard Mirror" seemed a suitable 
theme. 

Once the theme had been decided the 
next step was to determine which of the 
164 major categories in our subject listing 
should be displayed. Street views, travel, 
amusements, American history, and 
advertising were finally selected because 
of their general interest (FIG. A). The 
exhibit allows for 133 postcards to be fea¬ 
tured at one time, but the Collection 
consists of over 300,000 cards. Therefore, 
it was imperative that the exhibit be eas¬ 
ily accessible for changing the postcards. 
While substituting cards frequently 
allows for a greater percentage of the 
Collection to be viewed by the public, 
the primary reason is conservation. Expo¬ 
sure to light — even filtered light — 
causes the colors of the cards to fade 
over time. Original photographs from 



A Permanent exhibit of the Teich Collection, Lake County Museum 
public gallery . 


the Teich Collection and artifacts from 
the Museum's collections relating to the 
postcards are also on display in the cases. 
Preservation requirements for many of 
these artifacts specifies that they must be 
replaced as frequently as the postcards — 
on a nine month basis. 

One corner of the postcard exhibit is 
devoted to a slide show allowing another 
156 postcards to be viewed. The show is 
divided into six sections — such as base¬ 
ball or restaurants — with approximately 
twenty-six slides in each section. The 36" 
x 36" screen highlights a single postcard, 
commanding the visitor’s attention and 
allowing them to focus on the details of 
the image. The program is visitor acti¬ 
vated. We suspected that adults would 
enjoy the slide program, but we were 
overwhelmed at school children's 
enchantment with it. The visual quality of 
the postcards attracted and kept their 
interest. The attention span for any single 
exhibit tends to be shorter in a museum 
such as ours, where there are many 
hands-on exhibits, and the six minute 
slide show is a perfect length for 
children. 



B. Eight year old’s view of the "Cold Pyramid House", 
Curnee, IL; a local architectural attraction. 



C. fig/it year old’s view of McDonald's Restaurant. 

The Museum offers an education pro¬ 
gram in which over 4,000 school children 
participated in 1987. In the first half of 
1988 over 3,200 students have visited the 
Museum on field trips. These school 
groups — pre-school through twelfth 
grade — were observed enjoying the 
postcard exhibit, even though it had not 
yet been incorporated into the education 
program. While the children were 
engaged by the colorfulness of the 
exhibit and appeared to understand that 
postcards offered a different way of 
understanding history, further instruction 
was needed to assure that the point of 
the exhibit was clear. 

The Museum's Education Coordinator, 
Stacey Pyne Breen, and Curator of the 
Teich Collection, Katherine Hamilton- 
Smith, began working together to formu¬ 
late ideas for incorporating the postcard 
exhibit into the education program. 
School groups comprise many different 
age levels and different types of learners, 
so a creative, hands-on activity seemed 
the most beneficial approach in effecting 
a lasting impression of the exhibit and its 
purpose. Giving the students blank post¬ 
cards and having them create their own 
image seemed the ideal exercise. Stu¬ 
dents are asked to draw something of 
importance in their community today 
that may be of interest or curiosity to a 
person living in the year 2030. The final 
products from the children have been 
wonderful. FIGS. B, C, and D are exam¬ 
ples of what these children consider typ¬ 
ical in our culture. Many children 
depicted McDonalds on their postcards; 
evidence of today's fast-paced lifestyle. 
Fast-food restaurants, which were con¬ 
sidered a treat in the 1960s, are a neces¬ 
sity today in a family where there is only 
one parent or where both parents work, 
and a home-cooked meal is not always 
possible. 

In the student orientation to the 
Museum, Ms. Pyne Breen uses photo¬ 
graphs of turn-of-the-century Lake 
County postcards (FIG. E), enlarged to a 
20" x 20" dimension and laminated, for 
the students to make comparisons and 
contrasts to the way the county looks 
today. This stresses the importance of the 
postcard as a form of historic documen¬ 
tation, and the large, visual format of the 
presentation is more stimulating to the 
children than traditional textbook learn¬ 
ing. The concept of postcards being used 
as a form of mass communication prior 
to the invention of television can be dif- 
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D. Eight year old’s view of the Dan Ryan Expressway, Chicago, IL. 



E. Milwaukee Avenue looking north, Libertyville, IL. Photographic postcard. Ca. 1910 


ficult for children to comprehend. Dis¬ 
cussing the photographs, viewing the 
exhibit, then designing their own post¬ 
card allows for immediate transference 
of the newly learned concepts to a us¬ 
able, creative form of communication. 
That the cards can be taken home and 
sent through the mail is another value of 
the program. 

In the Museum's education program, the 
postcard activity can be used in two 
forms. The teacher selects the form most 
applicable to the class. One option is the 
Guided Interpretations booklet which is 
a fill-in-the-blank type of activity sheet. It 
covers five major areas of the Museum 
including the postcard exhibit. Creating 
their own postcard can be done at the 


Museum or used as a follow-up activity 
in the classroom. The other option is to 
use the Creative Interpretations program. 
In this program, students are divided into 
five groups and assigned an activity. The 
group prepares a presentation for their 
classmates, interpreting what they have 
learned in their area. Students interpret¬ 
ing the postcard exhibit must explain 
how and why postcards were used as 
communication. They also each show 
their own postcard and discuss what the 
drawing says about their life in the 1980's. 

Students as well as teachers have 
responded favorably to the addition of 
the postcard activity. Ms. Pyne Breen 
meets on a quarterly basis with a 
teacher's committee, formed at the 


beginning of this year, to continue 
upgrading and expanding the education 
program. 

Museum visitors of all ages are fasci¬ 
nated with the postcard exhibit. Some 
are there to learn about the past, some 
are there to reminisce, but all are having 
fun doing it. □ 
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Rubbernecking at the Drive-In 


"Why the drive-in theatre?" begins the 
promotional pitch on the back of a post¬ 
card view for the Harlem Avenue Out¬ 
door Theatre in Chicago. The answer to 
this question, written in 1949, succinctly 
profiles the American lifestyle as it was 
changed by the automobile: "American 
living, working, and playing on wheels 
created a demand for a place where the 
family could go in a group in one auto¬ 
mobile with no parking worries and, 
without the necessity of "dressing up", 
remain in the car and be entertained. In 
the Outdoor Theatre there's no walking 
to the box office, no waiting for seats, no 
climbing over people in the dark, no 
separation from friends and family when 
you get there. Get in your car, and come 
as you are I" 

The following article is one person's 
lament over the rapid disappearance of 
drive-in theatres, which, only forty years 
ago were new to the American 
landscape. 

By Dan Cochrane 



Phoenix Drive-In Theatre, Phoenix, AZ. Original photograph for Curt Teich postcard 1946. 


On a recent visit to my hometown of 
Summit, Illinois, my younger brother 
called me with the news that the Sheri¬ 
dan Drive-In was being demolished. I 
immediately felt the loss; felt like the 
cliche, "an empty shell of a man." Like 
the passing of my grandfather, the demo¬ 
lition of the Sheridan was the loss of 
another great source of Fun (with a cap¬ 
ital F). 

It was a hot, summer Sunday morning 
when I got the news and I loaded one of 
the cameras my grandfather had given to 
me and headed out to the revered site at 
the northeast corner of Flarlem Avenue 
and 79th Street in Chicago. I've been 
through this last minute ritual before. I 
pass by an interesting picture possibility 
many times, assuming it will be there 
forever (like the long gone 66 Drive-In) 
only to one day discover a newly con¬ 
structed home-improvement-mega- 
center. This particular Sunday morning, 
however, luck was with me. It was only 
8:30 a.m. when I arrived at the demoli¬ 
tion site and the bulldozer operator was 
taking a coffee break. He said he didn't 
mind if I wandered around awhile and 
photographed. In fact, he told me that if 
I wanted to move the huge Sheridan 
Drive-In sign to my front yard, it would 
be just fine with him. In my mind it was 
true heaven to imagine such a relocation 
but, on this clay, mere one dimensional 
photographs and any other more porta¬ 
ble icons of the place would be all I 
could bring home. Oh, and the memo¬ 
ries of course. Memories which I was 


sure the bulldozer guy could not appre¬ 
ciate and still perform his job dry-eyed as 
he did. 

Much of what I had known of the Sheri¬ 
dan Drive-In was gone. The overall 
layout was altered. The familiar rows of 
speaker posts were uprooted and piled 
together to be sold by the pound as 
scrap metal. The concession stand was 
flattened completely. I recovered several 
of the display transparencies of freshly 
grilled cheeseburgers and large, frosty 
Cokes. The food actually served at the 
stand never looked as good as the adver¬ 
tisements. Let's face it, you didn't com¬ 
plain about cuisine or get picky about 
projection or sound quality when you 
paid a $5.00 per carload admission fee. 

Oddly, the playground and all its appara¬ 
tus were still intact. The Sheridan is the 
only drive-in I have encountered where 
the kiddie play area was located away 
from the shadow of the humongous 
screen. That wonderful, glorious screen! 
That great white window I watched mes¬ 
merized, as if by Big Brother brain¬ 
washed. The screen lay before me now 
face downward, its steel spines unable to 
lift it upright again. Had I been there 
when it collapsed, I would have broken 
down also, crying out like the reporter 
who witnessed the explosion of the dirig¬ 
ible Hindenberg, "Oh the humanity!" 

I'm sure that one day I will speak of the 
era of the drive-in movie with the same 
sadness as old railroad men looking back 
on the great steam era. It seems to me 


that drive-in theatres are being destroyed 
with callous speed in the midwest. Is the 
property in this part of the country so 
valuable that some of the theatres can't 
be simply closed down and left to rot 
slowly away? There are some in the east¬ 
ern part of the country that have been 
left this way. I've entered a few and 
roamed around taking pictures. In one, I 
discovered medium sized trees growing 
in the spaces between the speaker posts, 
where the cars once pointed their diago¬ 
nal high beams at the screen. The screens 
themselves are falling apart, many of 
them with elaborate supplementary sup¬ 
port systems added during the last few 
years of double features. 

I do get some comfort knowing that the 
Grayslake Outdoor Theatre is only half a 
mile from my home. Usually, the route to 
the drive-in includes a stop at the local 
"Dog 'N' Suds", allowing myself and my 
loved ones the experience of fast food 
and fine films without ever leaving the 
family car. 



A. Cull Drive-In Theatre. Brainerd, MN. Curt Teich 
postcard. 1953. 
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Crayslake Outdoor Theatre, Crayslake, IL. 1988. Photograph: Dan Cochrane. 


In addition to night time entertainment, 
drive-ins have been used for other social 
functions such as in-the-car church serv¬ 
ices (FIG. A). More recently, drive-in 
parking lots are being used for flea 
markets, sometimes called swap meets, 
where anyone can bring their junk and 
sell it to folks like me. I arrive at these 
events intending only to look at the 
blank screen and I end up spending my 
money on huge light bulbs and “Mon- 
kees” lunch boxes. 

Years ago, I read about the man who 
invented the drive-in movie. How, in his 
backyard he set up an 8mm projector on 
the roof of the family car and projected 
images onto his garage door. With wife 
and kids watching (themselves in home 
movies?) his prototype system, he later 
added special effects, like incorporating 
a spraying garden hose to simulate a sud¬ 


den cloudburst; a concept not, perhaps 
out of line with the eventual reality of 
drive-in theatres. In my own experience, 

I can recall films watched at drive-ins that 
were actually enhanced by bad weather. 
Once, my wife and I were viewing the 
better half of a double feature (we can 
only ever remember the title of the bet¬ 
ter, more watchable film), Philip Kauf¬ 
man's remake of Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers. When the film started getting 
gooey and disgusting, as if on cue, the 
screen was bordered by crackling light¬ 
ning bolts and the sound covered with 
the deafening roar of thunderclaps. 

Some may feel that I've lost track of the 
intended purpose of drive-in movies; a 
place to spend some time, eat fantastic 
food, and watch a movie or three. Of 
course, drive-in theatres were not 
designed to be eventually recalled as 



Drive-In Theatre, Davenport, IA. 1988. Photograph; Dan Cochrane. 


examples of architectural excellence. 
Even so, the huge screen of the Grays¬ 
lake Outdoor Theatre is, to me, the most 
beautiful structure in Lake County, Illi¬ 
nois. Drive-ins are slowly but surely van¬ 
ishing from the American scene and 
those few that remain evoke for me (are 
there any others?) strong memories of 
my own movie watching experiences. By 
recording the remaining sites with pho¬ 
tographs, I can help to preserve a small 
part of the fun, with a capital F. □ 


Dan Cochrane holds a B.F.A. in photo¬ 
graphy from the School of the Art Insti¬ 
tute of Chicago. He is a photographer in 
the Chicago area and is assistant conser¬ 
vator with the Graphic Conservation 
Company, located in Chicago. Dan is a 
past contributor to the Postcard Journal , 
most recently in the Spring/Summer, 
1987 issue with a review of H. Thomas 
Steele's book, Bowl-O-Rama; The Visual 
Arts of Bowling. 



Skyview Drive-In Theatre. Oklahoma City, OK. Curt Teich 
postcard. 1948. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Collection . . . 


The following subject headings 
from the Teich Collection's com¬ 
puter index could be searched for 
topics related to drive-in theatres. 

THEATRES/drive-in 

THEATRES/theatres 

INDUSTRY, ENTERTAINMENT/ 
motion picture 


Postcard Exhibit 
Wins Two 
More Awards 

The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Collection, “America in a Postcard 
Mirror" recently received an award for 
excellence in exhibit design. The exhibit 
is included in the recent publication 
Exhibit Design 3 (PBC International, Glen 
Cove, New York, 1988, page 230) and it is 
through inclusion in this book that the 
exhibit is recognized for the superior 
quality of its design. 

(continued next page) 
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The exhibit's designers, Maritz Dimen¬ 
sional Communications of Chicago (a 
division of Maritz Communications, 
based in St. Louis) submitted three ex¬ 
hibits to Exhibit Design 3; "America in a 
Postcard Mirror" was the only one of 
those submitted to gain inclusion in this 
publication. The Teich Collection won 
recognition in the section "small exhibit/ 
permanent". Designs were submitted 
from all across the United States and the 
selection of the Teich Collection's exhibit 
is considered an honor. 

The Teich Collection exhibit, in combi¬ 
nation with the Museum's "Victorian 
Village" exhibit, also won an "Achieve¬ 
ment Award" from the National Associa¬ 
tion of Counties (NACo). Lake County 
Forest Preserve District (the Museum's 
governing board) commissioners will be 
travelling to Anaheim, California in 
August to accept the award for the 
county. 

"America in a Postcard Mirror" received 
its first commendation in 1987 when it 
won the Award of Excellence in the 
category of exhibits from the Congress 
of Illinois Historical Societies and Mu¬ 
seums. □ 

-KHS 


Indicia 

Images from the Curt Teich Collection 
are included as illustrations in an increas¬ 
ing number of publications. A new fea¬ 
ture of the Postcard Journal , beginning in 
this issue, is an annotated booklist of re¬ 
cent publications in which Teich Collec¬ 
tion images appear. 

□ Lilly, Paul R. "What Happened in Hin¬ 
ton," American Heritage, Volume 39, 
Number 5, July/August 1988, pp 86-93. 

The personal reminiscences of former 
Hinton, West Virginia native Paul Lilly 
about prohibition days and the 
attempt of town "do-gooders" to 
expel Hinton's population of boot¬ 
leggers and prostitutes. 

□ Ebner, Michael H. Creating Chicago's 
North Shore. Chicago and London: 

The University of Chicago Press. 1988. 
408 pages, 162 illustrations. ISBN 0- 
226-18205-3. 

Michael Ebner, a professor of history 
at Lake Forest College, explains the 
origins and evolution of Chicago's 
North Shore as a distinctive region. 

The late nineteenth century designers 
of the shore's communities (Evanston, 
Wilmette, Kenilworth, Winnetka, 
Glencoe, Highland Park, Lake Forest, 
and Lake Bluff) which hug the coast of 
Lake Michigan, were well-to-do and 
could afford to escape the city to 
create idyllic living places tailored to 
their specific desires and dreams. 

Ebner examines the relationship of 
these communities to each other and 
of the region to Chicago. He tells the 
anecdotal, engrossing story of one 
group of suburbanites and what 
became of their hopeful dreams. 


□ Jackson, Donald C. Great American 
Dams and Bridges. Washington: The 
Preservation Press. 1988. 360 pages, 

555 illustrations. ISBN 0-89133-127-1. 
(From the Preservation Press' Great 
American Places series). 

Three hundred and thirty feats of 
engineering genius are documented 
in this new Preservation Press publica¬ 
tion, including bridges spanning the 
United States from Brooklyn to the 
Golden Gate and landmark dams such 
as the Grand Coulee, Hoover, and 
Shasta. The introduction presents an 
overview of bridge and dam history, 
while a special section outlines preser¬ 
vation issues. 

Donald Jackson writes in the book's 
preface, "The bridges and dams have 
been placed in historical contexts that 
illuminate their technological origins, 
the nature of their operation or their 
role in the local region's socioeco¬ 
nomic development. These analyses ... 
are designed to demonstrate the sig¬ 
nificance of these structures in Amer¬ 
ica's history." 

The guide is organized into six geo¬ 
graphic regions in the United States. 
Within each region the states, cities, 
and sites are presented alphabetically. 

□ Starr, Frederick S., ed. The Oberlin 
Book of Bandstands. Washington: The 
Preservation Press. 1987.100 pages, 95 
illustrations. ISBN 0-89133-128-X. 

This delightful book explores the 
architectural history behind these fan¬ 
ciful community sculptures and pro¬ 
vides fifty designs submitted in a 
bandstand design competition at 
Oberlin College. 

The Oberlin Book of Bandstands will 
be reviewed in the fall 1988 issue of 
the Postcard Journal. 

□ London, Mark. Masonry: How to Care 
for Old and Historic Brick and Stone. 
Washington: The Preservation Press. 
1988. 208 pages, 270 illustrations. ISBN 
0-89133-125-5. (From the Preservation 
Press' Respectful Rehabilitation 
series). 

Based on specific standards that guide 
work on historic buildings throughout 
the United States, this authoritative 
handbook will help everyone inter¬ 
ested in maintaining or rehabilitating 
masonry buildings. The book stresses 
maintenance techniques from clean¬ 
ing and repointing to solving moisture 
problems and includes other helpful 
items such as an extensive inspection 
table, a quick diagnosis chart, the 
Secretary of the Interior's Rehabilita¬ 
tion Standards, and a reading list. 

For homeowners and businessowners 
as well as those who just enjoy learn¬ 
ing more about old buildings. 

Masonry is a possibly indispensible 
new guide to the respectful rehabilita¬ 
tion of properties. 

□ Webb, Dewey. "Road Show," Chicago 
Tribune Style Section, 3 August 1988. 


"Road Show" explores the whimsey, 
fantasy, and familiarity of the fast dis¬ 
appearing structures of the American 
roadside. Although the emphasis is on 
programmatic architecture (buildings 
shaped like non-architectural objects 
such as ducks, coffee cups, or giant 
bottles of juice) the article also dis¬ 
cusses the larger topic of American 
automobile culture and how it has 
affected our built environment. 

□ And, coming out in October, 1988, 
watch for the first two publications 
using exclusively images from the 
Teich Collection. 

Picture Palaces: Views from America's 
Past. Introduction by David Naylor. 
Washington: The Preservation Press. 
October 1988. ISBN 0-89133-143-3. 

Ducks and Diners: Views from Amer¬ 
ica's Past. Introduction by Chester H. 
Liebs. Washington: The Preservation 
Press. October 1988. ISBN 0-89133- 
144-1. 


More about these two publications 
in the next issue of Postcard Journal. □ 



DeLaiure Dixon Service Station, 1701 Lyndale /Avenue, 
Minneapolis, MN. Curt Teich postcard. Ca. 1926. 


the Curl Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1974 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items, the 
company eventually became the largest volume 
producer of postcards in the world. Over the 
span of 76 years of business, Teich saved copies 
of everything bis firm printed, including most of 
the original photographic and layout work. In 
this way he established an industrial archives 
that now exists as the nucleus of the Curt Teich 
Postcard Collection at the Lake County Museum. 
It is the intention of the Museum to preserve 
this resource and to research and analyze the 
importance postcard views have for under¬ 
standing the history of 20th century America. 

The POSTCARD JOURNAL is published quar¬ 
terly by the Lake County Museum: Curt Teich 
Postcard Collection, which is a section of the 
Lake County Forest Preserve District. ISSN- 
07430-7617. 

Rebecca Goldberg, Museum Supervisor 

Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator of Special 
Collections; Editor, the Postcard Journal 

Christine A. Pyle, Assistant Curator of Special 
Collections 

Subscription to the Postcard Journal is a benefit 
of membership to the Curt Teich Collection. 

The Lake County Museum is a not for profit 
agency. 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest 
Preserve, Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 

(312) 526-8638/526-7878 
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Pagoda observation point, atop Mt. Penn. Near Reading, PA. 
Curt Teich postcard. Ca. 7920. 
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